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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH, | Supreme Will, to seek for happiness in those |in the mind of the beholder the thrilling emo- 
— enjoyments which perish not, although they | tions of a hitherto inexperienced delight. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. may be translated from time to eternity. It is three o’clock in the morning, I quit 


lo had et there is no aspect of humanity | my hammock; for the excitement of my spirits 
more lovely than dhat of age, tempered and} banishes sleep. I open my window, and gaze 
wiesate eanrEn subdued by afflictions of this sort. ‘They im-| on the silent solemnity of night. The stars 
4 AM Sf “ . itu ay _ > > . . ° ¢ — se 
a a va part a serenity and evenness to the temper,| shine with their accustomed lustre, and the 
5 oe ee they mellow the harshness of opinion—they | moon’s departing beam is reflected by the 
> ° 8 « £ é ‘ 
smooth the brow, and clear the eye of thought./clear surface of the river. How still and 
[ have known many such—and although I} mysterious is every thing around me! I take 
have lost the friends and companions of youth jmy dark lantern, and enter the cool veranda, 
me the pride of strength and beauty, yet it is/to hold converse with my trusty friends, the 
<0 these recollections of venerable age that Iitrees and shrubs nearest to our dwelling. 
turn with the strongest feelings of admiration) Most of them are asleep, with their leaves 
and love. When I seek, in aphilosophical mood,|closely pressed together; others, however, 
which we learn—and the longest life must for the secret charm of their character, l find \t} which repose by day stand erect, and expand 
cntias tir in gatecanent tal Hella dee tina is to be in the strong instinct of immortality,| themselves in the stillness of night. But few 
a re ares which was the predominant feeling of their| flowers a - only those of the swee 
reiteration. Death, the ever present conse-| ,: Hi ke = ers are open; only those of the sweet- 
uence of life, as it is the greatest of these minds. They regarded this life but as the|scented Paullinia greet me with a balmy fra- 
dine ond dinle endlinde the eases, of threshold of being. Their opinions—their| grance, and thine, lofty mango, the dark shade 
intensest griefs and anxieties, _ habits—their tastes—their pursuits were in| of whose leafy crown shields me from the 
s ; c c - st s ° . . ° * d “ . , 
EEE ’ consonance with the destinies of an immor-|dews of night. Moths flit. chostlike | 
That man has been exempted from the or- eT . . . |dews of night. Moths fit, ghostlike, rounc 
as a tal spirit. There was nothing sordid, or self- | ¢} ive lig » lente T 
d , 3 of | ho has reached § the seductive light of my lantern. The mea- 
inary calamities of life, who has reached to]; 6, rovelling. about the: The fruits wa “Ki ; 
middie age, without having his tenderest af- ’ g g, ut them. 1€ fruits | dows, ever breathing freshness, are now satu- 
Setlens aaahe and again lacerated by the they bore, were those of late growth, of the| rated with dew, and I feel the damp of the 
: ~~ van, ; = mature autumn of life, appropriate, if not} nicht ai : heate ‘ied 
stroke of death. Whether it come like the ; : ae {night air on my heated limbs. A Cicada, a 
ae ; : peculiar to the season of age. Yet the soil | fejjow-lodger in the house. attracts by it 
midnight lightning, or the slow decline of a = : g , attracts me Dy its 
oumenet evening, the inevitable change ma was prepared, and the seed was ‘Sown 10/domestic chirp back into my bedroom, and 
so canabiened elthee en cimn fea martial 4s p youth, though the plant was all their life in|js there my social companion, while, in a 
: ¢ : rearing. It had pleased Providence to try| happy dreaming state, | await the coming d: 
immortal creature. If we regard this earth “es : J ers, Ce ; ing day, 
as the sole place of our helen. dud all thet ie them with affliction, to wean their hearts|;ept half awake by the buzz of the musqui- 
a from the world, to call and to prepare them|toes, the kettle-drum croak of the bull-frog, 


invisible to our mortal eyes as a fable, how| ¢ . 
i lortal @) or the service of the Redeemer. ini 
inconsolable a grief is that for the dead! All aia or the complaining cry of the goat-sucker. 


the endearments of love and friendship have —_— For “ The Friend.” “ About five o’clock I again look out, and 
ceased forever! The cup of existence has EQUATORIAL DAY. behold the morning twilight. A beautiful 
been drained of its sparkling beverage, and| The following glowing and picturesque de-|¢¥e" tone of grey, finely blended with a 
nothing is left but the dregs of life! Who}scription of the atmospherical changes, daily warmth-giving red, now overspreads the sky. 
would care to drag on, a few comfortless and| observable in the northern quarter of the The zenith only still remains, dark. The 
joyless days to the realms of everlasting] Brazilian empire, and of the effects of those | Tees; the forms of which become gradually 
night? The pleasures we have enjoyed, are changes on the vegetable and animal worlds, distinct, are gently agitated by the land wind, 
all that our nature is capable of, or our desti-! is derived from the Journal of Dr. C. F. P. which blows from the east. lhe red morning 
ny permits, and vain regrets, uncontrollable} yon Martius. ‘ ‘l'his description of a single light and its reflexes play over the dome-top- 
bursts of sorrow, an abandonment to grief| day, answers for almost every day throughout ped caryocars, bertholetias and symphonias. 
and despair, are the natural, if not the becom-| the year; for the various phenomena, so mi- he branches and foliage are in motion, and 
ing signs of strong affection. nutely and graphically portrayed, recur with all the lately slumbering dreamers are now 

Yet let the lamp of divine truth irradiate|a wonderful uniformity.” The author dates|awake, and bathe in the refreshing air of the 
the scene, how bright and glorious does all/at Para, near the mouths of the Para and the morning. Beetles fly, gnats buzz, and the 
that was before so dark, become! The scene} Amazons, Aug. 16, 1819. varied voice of the feathered race resounds 
is not more changed than the man. Theeye| ‘ How happy aml here! How thoroughly from every bush; the apes scream as they 
of faith can pierce the shadows of the tomb;}do I now understand many things which be- clamber into the thickets; the night moths, 
and, to her ear, from beyond its mysterious si-|fore were incomprehensible to me! The surprised by the approach of light, swarm 
lence, come voices, as of the invisible world,| glorious features of this wonderful region, back in giddy confusion to the dark recesses 
full of hope and joy and promise! How sub-|where all the powers of nature are harmoni- of the forest; there is life and motion in every 
duing, yet how strengthening to our better|ously combined, beget new sensations and path; the rats and all the gnawing tribe are 
nature, are these dispensations,of Providence! jideas. I now feel that I better know what it hastily retiring to their holes, and the cun- 


They loosen our hold of the world; they|is to be a historian of nature. Overpowered |g marten, disappointed of his prey, steals 
weaken the springs of ambition, they in-| by the contemplation of an immense solitude, | from the farm-yard, leaving untouched the 
Itry, to whom the watchful cock has just 


spire sympathy for the calamities, and cha-|of a profound and inexpressible stillness, it is, | POUTY 
rity for the weaknesses of our common hu-|doubtless, impossible at once to perceive al] | proclaimed the return of day. 

manity; they teach us to possess our souls in|its divine characteristics; but the feeling of| “The growing light gradually completes 
patience, to submit, without repining, to the'its vastness and grandeur cannot fail to arouse |the dawn, and at length the effulgent day 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
i 
For “ The Friend.”’ 
THE WATCHMAN, NO. 30. 
There is no moral truth more frequently 
enforced than the uncertainty of all temporal 
enjoyments. It is almost the first lesson 

















































































































































































































































































































































breaks forth. It is nature’s jubilee, the earth 
awaits her bridegroom, and, behold he comes ! 
Rays of red light illumine the sky, and now 
the sun rises. In another moment he is above 
the horizon, and, emerging from a sea of fire, 
he casts his glowing rays upon the earth. 
The magical twilight is'gone ; bright gleams 
flit from point to point, accompanied by deeper 
and deeper shadows. Suddenly the enrap- 
tured observer beholds around him the joyous 
earth, arrayed in fresh dewy splendour, the 
fairest of brides. The vault of heaven is 
cloudless; on the earth all is instinct with life, 
and every animal and plant is in the full en- 
joyment of existence. At seven o’clock the 
dew begins to disappear, the land breeze falls 
off, and the increasing heat soon makes itself 
sensibly felt. The sun ascends rapidly and; 


. + - . | 
vertically the transparent blue sky, from which 
every vapour seems to disappear; but presently, 
low in the western horizon, small, flaky, white 


THE FRIEND, 


The temperature is already lowered ; the 
fierce and clashing gales tear up trees by the 
roots. Dark and foaming billows swell the 
surface of the deeply agitated sea. ‘The roar 
of the river is surpassed by the sound of the 
wind, and the waters seem to flow silently 
into the ocean. There the storm rages. 


— 


awakens new sensations in animals and plants» 
and buzzing sounds prove that the gloomy 
recesses of the woods are full of life and mo- 
tion. Love-sighs are breathed through the 
fragrant perfumes of newly collapsed flowers, 
and all animated nature feeis the influence of 
this moment of voluptuous tranquillity. Scat. 


Twice, thrice, flashes of pale blue lightning} tered gleams of light, reflected splendours of 
traverse the clouds in rapid succession: as|the departing sun, still float upon the wood- 


often does the thunder rolling in loud and pro- 
longed claps through the firmament. Drops 
of rain fall. ‘The plants begin to recover 





land ridges; while, amidst a refreshing cool. 
S 


|ness, the mild moon arises in calm and silent 


grandeur, and diffusing her silver light over 


their natural freshness; it thunders again, and | the dark forest, imparts to every object a new 
the thunder is followed, not by rain, but by|and softened aspect. Night comes ;—nature 


torrents, which pour down from the convulsed 
sky. The forest groans; the whizzing rustle 
of the waving leaves becomes a hollow mur- 


/muring sound, which at length resembles the 


distant roll of muffled drums. Flowers are 
scattered to and fro, leaves are stripped from 
the boughs, branches are torn from the stems, 








clouds are formed. ‘These point towards the| and massy trees are overthrown; the terrible 


‘sun, and gradually extend far into the firma-| hurricane ravishes all the remaining virgin} 


. ; : . | 
ment. By nine o'clock the meadow is quite| charms of the levelled and devastated plants. | 


dry, the forest appears in all the splendour of| But wherefore regret their fate? Have they 
its glowing foliage. Some buds are expand-|not lived and bloomed? Has not the Inga 
ing; others, which had effloresced more ra-| twisted together its already emptied stamens ! 
pidly, have already disappeared. Another| Have not the golden petals fallen from the 
hour, and the clouds are higher; they form|fructified blossoms of the Banistéria, and has 
broad, dense masses, and, passing under the} not the fruit-loaded Arum yielded its faded 
sun, whose fervid and brilliant rays now per-|spathe to the storm? The terrors of this 
vade the whole landscape, occasionally darken} eventful hour fall heavily even on the animal 
and cool the atmosphere. ‘The plants shrink| world. The feathered inhabitants of the 
beneath the scorching rays, and resign them-| woods are struck dumb, and flutter about in 
selves to the powerful influegce of the ruler) dismay on the ground; myriads of insects seek 
of the day. The merry buzz of the gold-|shelter under leaves and trunks of trees. The 
winged beetle and humming-bird becomes! wild Mammalia are tamed, and suspend their 
more audible. ‘The variegated butterflies and! work of war and carnage; the cold-blooded 


dragon-flies on the bank of the river, produce,! Amphibia alone rejoice in the overwhelming | 
by their gyratory movements, lively and fan-|deluge, and millions of snakes and frogs, | 
tastic plays ofcolour. ‘The ground is covered| which swarm in the flooded meadows, raise a 
with swarms of ants, dragging along leaves|chorus of hissing and croaking. Streams of 
for their architecture. Even the most slug-|muddy water flow through the narrow paths 
gish animals are roused by the stimulating} of the forests into the river, or pour into the} 
power of the sun. ‘The alligator leaves his! cracks and chasms of the soil. The tempera- 
muddy bed, and encamps upon the hot sand;|ture continues to descend, and the clouds| 
the turtle and lizard are enticed from their| gradually empty themselves. 

damp and shady retreats; and serpents of; “But at length a change takes place, and} 
every colout craw] along the warm and sunny|the storm which raged so furiously is over. 
footpaths. | The sun shines forth with renovated splendour 
« But now the clouds are lowering; they|through long extended masses of clouds,| 
divide into strata, and, gradually “getting | which gradually disperse towards the horizon 
heavier, denser, and darker, at last veil the |on the north and south, assuming, as in the} 
horizon in a bluish grey mist. Towards the| morning, light vapoury forms, and hemming 
zenith they tower up in bright broad-spread-| the azure basis of the firmament. A smiling 
ing masses, and assume the appearance of | deep blue sky now gladdens the earth, and 
gigantic mountains in the air. All at once | the horrors of the past are speedily forgotten. 
the sky is completely overcast, excepting that} In an hour no trace of the storm is visible ;! 
a few spots of deep blue still appear through| the plants, dried by the warm sunbeams, rear} 
the clouds. The sun is hid, but the heat of their heads with renewed freshness, and the 
the atmosphere is more oppressive. The |different kinds of aninals obey, as before, 
noontide is past; a cheerless melancholy their respective instincts and propensities. 
gloom hangs heavily over nature. Fast sink} “ Evening approaches, and new clouds ap-| 
the spirits; for painful is the change to those! pear between the white flaky fringes of the 


who have witnessed the joyous animation) horizon. 


They diffuse over the landscape 
of the morning. The more active animals|tints of violet and pale yellow, which harmo- 
roam wildly about, seeking to allay the crav-|niously blend the lotty forests in the back- 
ings of hunger and thirst; only the quiet and| ground with the river and the sea. The set- 
slothful, who have taken refuge in the forest,|ting sun, surrounded by hues of variegated 
seem to have no apprehension of the dreadful | beauty, now retires through the western por- 
crisis. But it comes! it rushes on with rapid|tals of the firmament, leaving all nature to 
strides, and we shall certainly have it here. |love and repose. The soft twilight of evening 











\sleeps, and the ethereal canopy of heaven, 
|arched out in awful immensity over the earth, 


and sparkling with innumerable witnesses of 
far distant glories, infuses into the heart of 


}man humility and confidence,—a divine gift 


after such a day of wonder and delight !” 


The information contained in the following 
article, copied from a late paper, will interest 
many of our readers, 

FREE NEGROES IN MARYLAND. 

Since the request which we made the other day to 
the editors of the Baltimore American, asking infor- 
mation relative to this law, (or rather these laws, for 
there are two of them,) a friend has shown us the 
Baltimore Patriot, containing them at full length. 
They together occupy, in that paper, about three co- 
lumns and a quarter. We avail ourselves of the fol- 
lowing abstract, which we find in the Richmond 
Whig: 

The first is entitled An Act relative to the people 
of colour. It appropriates twenty thousand dollars, 
and authorises a loan, not exceeding two hundred 
thousand dollars, and places these sums at the dispo- 
sal of commissioners, to be applied to the removal of 
people of colour, now free, or who may hereafter be- 
come so, to Liberia, or elsewhere, with their consent, 
and to provide for their support after such removal, as 
far as may be necessary in the opinion of the commis. 
sioners. It requires that in all cases of manumission, 
the person liberated shall be removed beyond the li- 
mits of the state, with or without the consent of such 
person, but the option is given to renounce the right 
to treedom, and to remain a slave, and authority is 
vested in the orphan’s court, to grant permission, 
from year to year, to such persons as it deems worthy 
of it, to remain in the state. The commissioners are 
also authorised in their discretion, to hire out such 
manumitted slaves, until their wages shall produce a 


| sum sufficient to defray the expenses attending their 


removal and necessary support at the place of re- 
moval. 

The second, is entitled An Act relating to free ne- 
groes and slaves. It prohibits the removal of any 
free negro or mulatto into the State. It provides 
that, if any such shall come into, and shall remain 


| ten days in the state, they shall be subject to a fine 


of fifty dollars for every week they shall remain, and 
authorise a sale for such time as may be necessary 
to pay the penalty. It prohibits, under a penalty, 
the employing any such free negro or mulatto, but 
excludes from its operation, mariners and drivers of 
wagons from neighbouring states, or servants travel- 
ling with their masters. 

It prohibits the bringing of slaves into the state for 
sale, afler the first day of June next, under the pen- 


,alty of forfeiture of the slaves, and a provision is 


made for their removal to Liberia, or elsewhere be- 
yond the limits of the state, with a provision reserv- 
ing former rights to proprietors of islands in the Po- 
tomac, and to authorise any one owning tracts of 


|land in Maryland and other adjoining states within 


ten miles of each other, to remove slaves from one 
tract to another for purposes of cultivation. 

There are various other provisions relating to keep- 
ing arms, attending religious worship, buying and 
selling, &c. which we do not consider of consequence 
here to specify. 
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THE CHEROKEE CASE. title extinguished; to establish a line betwe en | all communities of Indians, exercising the right 
Opinion of Justice M' Lean, delivered January| the Indians and the state, and to procure a| of self-government; and, consequently, include 
Term. 1832 right of way through the Indian lands ? those who reside within the limits of a state, 

is 2. 


The residence of Indians, governed by their| as well as others. Such has been the uniform 
own laws, within the limits of a state, has| construction of this power, by the federal gov- 
never been deemed incompatible with state} ernment and of every state government, until 

Much has been said against the existence of sovereignty, until recently. And yet, this he as| the question was ri ised by the state of Georgia. 
an independent power within a sovereign state;/ been the condition of many distinct tribes of} But the inquiry may be made, is there no 
and the conclusion has been drawn, that the Indians, since the foundation of the federal| end to the exercise of this power over Indians 
Indians, as a matter of right, cannot enforce government. within the limits of a state, by the general 
their own laws within the territorial limits of} | How is the question varied by the residence| government? ‘The answer is, that, in its nature, 
astate. The refutation of this argument is| of Ge. Indians in a territory of the U nited| it must be limited by circumstances. 
found in our past history. | St ates? Are not the United States sovereign| _Ifa tribe of Indians shall become so degraded 

That fragments of tribes, having lost the} within m territories 2? And has it ever been! or reduced in numbers, as to lose the power 
power of self government, and who lived within | conceived, by any one, that the Indian govern-| of self-government, the protection of the local 
the ordinary jurisdiction of a state, have been| ments, which exist in the territories, are in- -| law, of necessity, must be extended over them. 
taken under the protection of the laws, has| compatible with the sovereignty of the Union ?} The point at which this exercise of power by 
already been admitted. But there has been} A state claims the right of sovereignty com-|a state would be proper, need not now be con- 
no instance where the state laws have been| mensurate with her territory; as the U nited | sidered: if indeed it be a judicial question. 
generally extended over a numerous tribe of| States claim it, in their proper sphere, to the) Such a question does not seem to arise in this 
Indians, living within the state, and exercising | extent of the federal limits. This right or}case. So long as treaties and laws remain in 
the right of self-government, until recently. power in some cases, may be exercised, but! full force, and apply to Indian nations, exer- 

Has Georgia ever, before her late laws, at-| not in others. Should a hostile force invade! cising the right of self-government, within the 
tempted to regulate the Indian communities| the country, at its most remote boundary, it) limits of a state, the judic ial power can exer- 
within her limits? It is true, New York ex-| would become the duty of the general govern-| cise no discretion in refusing to give effect to 
tended her criminallaws over the remains of the} ment to expel the invaders. But it would) those laws, when questions arise under them, 
tribes within that state, more for their protec-| violate the solemn compacts with the Indians, | unless they shall be deemed unconstitutional. 
tion than for any other purpose. ‘These tribes| without cause, to dispossess them of rights} The exercise of the power of self-govern- 
were few in number, and were surrounded by| which they possess by nature, and have always| ment by the Indians, within a state, is undoubt- 
a white population. But, even the state of exercised, and which have been uniformly ac-| edly contemplated to be temporary. This is 
New York has never asserted the power, it is| knowledged by the federal governinent. shown by the settled policy of the government, 
believed, to regulate their concerns beyond the| Is it incompatible with state sovereigrty to, in the extinguishment of their title, and es- 
suppression of crime. grant exclusive jurisdiction to the federal) pecially by the compact with the state of Geor- 

Might not the same objection to this interior| government over a number of acres of land, igia. It is a question, not of abstract — 
independent power, by Georgia, have been|for military purposes ? Our forts and arse- 'but of public policy. I do not mean tos 
urged, with as much force as at present, ever nals, though situated in the different states, are| that the same moral rule which should sande 
since the adoption of the constitution? ‘The| not within their jurisdiction. |the affairs of private life, should not be re 
chartered limits to the extent claimed, em.| Does not the constitution give to the United, garded by communities or nations. But a 
braced a great number of different nations of| States as exclusive jurisdiction in regulating | sound national policy does require that the In- 
Indians, all of whom were governed by their| intercourse with the Indians, as has been given dian tribes within our states should exchange 
own laws, and were amenable only to them. i to them over any other subject? Is there any) their territories, upon equitable principles, or, 
Has not this been the condition of the Indians| doubt as to this investiture of power? Has it! eventually, consent to become amalgamated 
within Tennessee, Ohio, and other states ” | not been exercised by the federal government) in our political communities. 

The exercise of this independent power|ever since its formation, not only without ob-; At best, they can enjoy a very limited inde- 
surely does not become more objectionable, as| jection, but under the express sanction of all pendence within the boundaries of a state, and 
it assumes the basis of justice and the forms of the states ? ‘such a residence must always subject them to 
civilization. Would it not be a singular argu-| ‘The power to dispose of the public domain} encroachments from the settlements around 
ment to admit, that, so long as the Indians|is an attribute of sovereignty. Can the new|them; and their existence within a state, as a 
govern by the rifle and the “tomahawk, their | states dispose of the lands within their limits,|separate and independent community, may 
government may be tolerated; but, that it must | which are owned by the federal government | seriously embarrass or obstruct the operation 
be suppressed, so soon as it shall be adminis-| The power to tax is also an attribute of sove-|of the state laws. If, therefore, it would be 
tered upon the enlightened principles of reason| reignty, but can the new states tax the lands} inconsistent with the political welfare of the 
and justice ? | of the United States? Have they not bound| states, and the social advance of their citizens, 

Are not those nations of Indians, who have| themselves, by compact, not to tax the public) that an independent and permanent power 

made some advances in civilization, better|lands, nor until five years after they shall have] should exist within their limits, this power must 
neighbours than those who are still in a savage| been sold? May they violate this compact at} give way to the greater power which surrounds 


Samuel A. Worcester, vs. The State of Georgia. 


(Concluded from page 220. 














state; and is not the principle, as to their self- | discretion ? it, or seeks its exercise beyond the sphere of 
government within the jurisdiction of a state,| Why may not these powers be exercised by) state authority. 
the same ? the respective states? The answer is, because} This state of things can only be produced 


When Georgia sanctioned the constitution, | they have parted with them, expressly for the| by a co-operation of the state and federal gov- 
and conferred on the national legislature the | general good. Why may not a state coin) ernments. The latter has the exclusive —_ 
exclusive right to regulate commerce or inter-| money, issue bills of credit, enter into a treaty| lation of intercourse with the Indians; and, 
course with the Indians, did she reserve the|of alliance or confederation, or regulate com-| long as this power shall be exercised, it cannot 
right to regulate intercourse with the Indians| merce with foreign nations? Because the|be obstructed by the state. It is a power 
within her limits? This will not be pretended.| powers have been expressly and exclusively} given by the constitution, and sanctioned by the 
If such had been the construction of her own/| given to the federal government. most solemn acts of both the federal and state 
powers, would they not have been exercised ?} Has not the power been as expressly con-| governments: consequently, it cannot be ab-- 
Did her senators object to the numerous trea-| ferred on the federal government, to regulate rogated at the will of a state. It is one ofthe 
ties which have been formed with the different] intercourse with the Indians, and is it not as| powers parted with by the states, and vested 
tribes, who lived within her acknowledged| exclusively given, as any of the powers above] in the federal government. But, if a contin- 
boundaries? Why did she apply to the execu- enumerated ? There being no exception to} gency shall occur, which shall render the In- 
tiveof the Union, repeatedly, to have the Indian | the exercise of this power, it must operate on|dians who reside in a state, incapable of self- 
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government, either by moral degradation or a 
reduction of their numbers, it would undoubt-| 
edly be in the power of a state government to) 
extend to them the wgis of its laws. Under! 
such circumstances, the agency of the general 
government, of necessity, must cease. 

But, if it shall be the policy of the govern- 
ment to withdraw its protection from the In- 
dians who reside within the limits of the re- 
spective states, and who not only claim the 
right of self-government, but have uniformly 
exercised it; the laws and treaties which im- 
pose duties and obligations on the general | 
government should be abrogated by the pow- 
ers competent to do so. So long as those 
laws and treaties exist, having been formed 
within the sphere of the federal powers, they 
must be respected and enforced by the appro-| 
priate organs of the federal government. 

The plaintiff who prosecutes this writ of] 
error, entered the Cherokee country, as it ap- 
pears, with the express permission of the Pre-| 


‘gident, and under the protection of the treaties| 


of the United States, and the law of eighteen! 
hundred and two. He entered, not to cor- 
rupt the morals of this people, nor to profit| 
by their substance; but to teach them, by pre-| 

cept and example, the Christian religion. If 
he be unworthy of this sacred office; if he had! 
any other object than the one professed; if he 
sought by his influence, to counteract the hu-| 
mane policy of the federal government towards| 
the Indians, and to embarrass its efforts to 
comply with its solemn engagements with| 
Georgia; though his suffereings be illegal, he 
is not a proper object of public sympathy. 

It has been shown, that the treaties and laws 
referred to come within the due exercise of 
the constitutional powers of the federal govern- 
ment; that they remain in full force, and con- 
sequently, must be considered as the supreme 
laws of the land. These laws throw a shield 
over the Cherokee Indians. They guaranteed 
to them their rights of occupancy, of self- 
government, and the full enjoyment of those 





blessings which might be attained in their hum-| opening presented for extending a hand of 


ble condition. But, by the enactments of the} 
state of Georgia, this shield is broken in piec al 
—the infant institutions of the Cherokees are 
abolished, and their laws annulled. Infamous 
punishment i is denounced against them, for the| 
exercise of those rights which have been seul 
solemnly guaranteed to them by the national 
faith. 

Of these enactments, however, the plaintiff 
in error has no right to complain, nor can he| 
question their validity, except in so far as they 
may affect his interests. In this view, and in} 
this view only, has it become necessary in the| 
present case, to consider the repugnancy of | 
the laws of Georgia to those of the Union. 

Of the justice or policy of these laws, it'is| 
not my province to speak. Such considera-! 
tions belong to the legislature by whom they 
were passed. They have, no doubt, been en- 
acted under a conviction of right, by a sove-| 
reign and independent state, and their policy 

max have been recommended, by a sense of 
wrong, under the compact. Thirty years have 
elapsed since the federal government engaged 
to extinguish the Indian title within the limits 
of Georgia. 
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' ; ] 
complaint, arising from this delay, must be} 


admitted; but such considerations are not in-| 


volved in the present case: they belong to an- 
other branch of the government. We can 
look only to the law, which defines our power, 
and marks out the path of our duty. 


Georgia, a citizen of the United States has 
been deprived of his liberty; and, claiming 
protection under the treaties and laws of the| 
United States, he makes the question, as he has 
a right to make it, whether the laws of Georgia, 
under which he is now suffering an ignomini- 
! ous punishment, are not repugnant to the con- 
stitution of the United States, and the treaties 
This repugnancy has 
been shown; and it only remains to say, what 
i|has before been often said by this tribunal of 
the local laws of many of the states in this 
Union, that being repugnant to the constitu- 
tion of the United States, and to the laws made 
under it, they can have no force to divest the 
plaintiff in error of his property or liberty. 
For “ The Friend.” 
INCENTIVE TO FAITHFULNESS. 

From the days of George Fox to the pre- 
sent time, de clension in the Society has been | 
a subject of mournful reflection with those 
who felt a deep interest in its prosperity.— 
Evidences of it are found in nearly all the 
journals of Friends. They looked for bright- 


‘er days than those in which they lived, and 


while they retained this hope, it is possible 
their apprehensions of existing degeneracy 
stimulated them to exertion, that at least the 
condition of the Society might not grow worse 
in their own time. So long as their fear pro- 
duced this effect it was beneficial. But if 
suffered to reach such a height as to sink the 
mind below hope, and destroy their energies 
for improvement, it must have proved ex- 
tremely prejudicial, disqualifying its possessor 
and disheartening others. Perhaps there never 
was a period in this country, when greater 


mutual help than the present, when the Socie- 
ty is, we humbly trust, rising above the immedi- 
ate effects of the convulsion which shook off so 
many unstable members. Unity and good fel- 
lowship, which subsist amongst the members, 
have been strengthened by the recent annual 
solemnity, and may nothing be permitted to 
interrupt the precious feeling. ‘The recom- 
mendations of the Yearly Meeting are cordi- 
ally received, either to raise funds or to enter 
into actual labour to effect desirable ends, one 


}of the most prominent of which is domestic 


and school education. The religious instruc- 
tion of the young people cannot be promoted 
unless parents participate in the requisitions 
and purifying consequences of religion them- 
selves—and hence, if the concern prospers, it 
has a double effect. He that watereth will 
be watered himself. So in the support of a 
sound discipline; the hands to do this must 
be clean, and where this is the case the ten- 
dency will be to keep the camp clean, either 
by making the members better, or removing 
the defective out of the Society. To observe 
a general interest in its welfare, and the re- 


That she has strong ground of| vival of zeal to promote reformation, cannot) soul abhors it. 








but strengthen our hope and confidence, that 
He who remembered his chosen seed in an- 
cient days, when under affliction, and turned 
their captivity as the streams in the south, is 


jturning his hand upon us for good, and will 
| enlist many to join in the good work of rais. 
Under the administration of the laws of, 


ing up the standard of pure spiritual religion 
which the primitive members of the Society 
so conspicuously held up to view. 

In coincidence with these remarks, the fol. 
lowing passage from the Journal of John 
Griffith, may lead to considerations which 
may be profitable to some at the present time. 

S. 

“It is worthy to be remembered, and deep- 
ly pondered by great numbers in our Society, 
that it was the rebellion and unfaithfulness 
of the children of Israel that was the cause 
of their being turned back again into a bar. 

ren, doleful, howling wilderness, when near 
the borders of the land of promise. They 
doubtless might have then entered, subdued 
the idolatrous inhabitants, and taken full pos- 
session thereof, had they believed in and 
obeyed that mighty Jehovah, who with an 
outstretched arm had brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, dividing the Red Sea in mercy 
to them, and for the destruction of their ene- 
mies. But, oh! what along wilderness they had 
afterwards, for about the space of thirty-eight 
years, until all that people had fallen, except 
Caleb and Joshua, men of upright hearts, 
whom the Lord honoured with being the lead- 
ers of an entire new people to possess the 
land. Cannot the empty formal professors 
amongst us, who, under great pretensions, 
have suffered a heart of unbelief, a rebellious 
heart, that has departed from the living God, 
and embraced this present world, read their 
own condemnation in the before mentioned 
account? Shall they ever enter into the hea- 
venly Canaan? or be accounted worthy to car- 
ry on his glorious work in the earth? No, 
verily; but they must fall into great condem- 
nation, except they repent, and redeem their 
mis-spent time, and another people be raised 
to maintain this glorious cause, to whom the 
Calebs and Joshuas in our society will be 
as leaders and directors; like Priscillas and 
Aquilas, to expound unto them (who enquire 
the may to Sion) the way of the Lord more 
perfectly; for I am fully persuaded, our So- 
ciety will not cease to be 2 people, nor the 
glory ever depart therefrom wholly, as it did 
from the Jewish, and in a great degree the 
lapsed Christian church. 1 have no doubt, 
but that a people will be preserved from gener- 
ation to generation, to contend earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the saints, and to 
maintain the same with the doctrine and prin- 
ciple resulting therefrom, so eminently reviv- 
ed in our predecessors, and most surely be- 
lieved by us. So that when it shall please 
the Lord to awaken the nations, there will be 
no occasion to expect new discoveries, or 
other manifestations, but the Lord will show 
where he feeds his flock, and where they lie 
down at noon. J do not expect the present 
lethargy, and almost universal indifference of 
all denominations of Christians about reli- 
gion, is to continue very long, for the Lord’s 
I am fully persuaded he will 
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arise in dreadful majesty, to shake terribly | every line of this collection. We would chal-| this subject, we would not be understood as 
the earth; the power, wisdom, policy, and|lenge the whole body of annuals for 1831, to} giving the least countenance, to any plan of 
splendour thereof, and not only the earth, but\ produce an effusion upon a subject, which) colonization, but such as makes it entirely 
the heavens also, that he may remove those | every one must admit to be nearly an exhausted) voluntary on the part of the coloured people. 
things which can be shaken, that those things |one in poetry, at all comparable to the Lines) We wholly repudiate the principal of coercion 
that cannot be shaken may remain. ‘Then|to Death, which we shall now quote. in this matter, in every shape. All attempts 
shal! people see how empty and fruitless their |« pow chilly thy bed, and how dreary thy regions! |t© remove the descendants of Africa, born 
religious pretensions have been. ‘Then will| What darkness surrounds thee! how boundless thy| here, to foreign countries by compulsory 
their eyes and cries be to the Lord, to show reign! : means, we hold to be utterly repugnant to bu- 
them the pasture of the flock of his compa- we tueful thy wastes! and what numberless legions | janity, to reason, and to equity; and in saying 
ci, | ee : ' . ‘ o shivering down to thy gloomy domain ! - 
nions. ‘hen will mankind receive a kingdom so, if we are not greatly deceived, we but ex- 
which cannot be shaken. But, oh! the bit-|The sage and the hero thou takest, nor sparest press the sentiments of a large majority of the 
ter cups that must be drank, and the phials of| The wife of the bosom, the child of the heart ; citizens of these United States. We also in- 
God's wrath that must be poured upon na-|And often, alas! are the friends we love dearest, dulge the hope that similar views will ere long 
tions and kingdoms, before mankind in gene- ant eth wie celal te Cy tenes dat pervade the slave-holding-states; the spell is 
ral will be humbled enough, to submit to the | ow our nature starts back from that moment of an-| broken,—free and rational discussion on the 















yoke of Christ, and to learn of him, who is guish, question of slavery is no longer dreaded, and 
meek and low in heart. But he is Lord of} And hope is the last that submits to the blow ; there cannot be a doubt, that the more it is 


Even those who in sorrow and poverty languish, 


rds and King ‘ings a a. a 
lords g of kings, and can tun and Are afraid of thy coming, and deem thee their foe. 


overturn, until the inhabitants of the earth 
are willing that he should reign whose right 
it is; ‘for when the judgments of the Lord 
are in the earth, the inhabitants of the world 
will learn righteousness.” 

** Great and marvellous hath been the Lord’s 
condescension and goodness, manifested for 
our help and preservation many ways; one 
whereof I cannot well omit a short remark 
upon, viz. the reviving of ancient zeal for the 
promotion of discipline and good order, which 


canvassed in the liberal and ameliorated spirit 
of the age, the more will truth be elicited, and 
The Christian, alone, redeem’d from life’s errors, the immutable and eternal principles of justice 
Can meet thee with courage, and cheerfully sing, | have the pre-eminence. 
O grave, thou art vanquish’d, and where are thy ter- 
rors ? 


O death, thou art conquer’d, and where is thy sting?” We are informed that the Journal of George 
The simple beauty, (we again quote the re-| Fox has been stereotyped, and is now for sale, 
viewer,) of the following very feeling lines|complete in one volume, octavo, at the low 
will, we are sure, call forth the admiration of} price of two dollars a single copy, and by the 
every reader :— dozen, at one dollar and seventy-five cents. 
EARLY FRIENDS. It is printed with a clear type,and on good 





I find is almost general throughout the So.| And where are those we valued once, 8 ay = —e rengranversnn = - ao 
ciety, that spirit of sound judgment, and the| _,,, Wen life was young and gay? On eee. Ce ee 
Leonie of tat holy fire, which the Lord doth The friends of earlier years? they’re gone promote its circulation by furnishing it at a 
5 3 ; To brighter worlds away. low price; and as many Friends in limited 
kindle in the hearts of the faithful, has never : 7. ; 
: . . . . ; circumstances are yet without the work, it 
een wholly extinguished since we have been} But still we love to think upon : ‘ - sy a 
’ : The ti “a vith th will be well for those who take “ The Friend, 
people; though in some places, through the 1e time we ve spent with them, is aiieanl tet ti If fund ld b 
neglect of many, it hath burned rather faint And cherish feelings sweet, that grow O sprea 1€ Information. tunds cou e 
5 . 1h: On friendship’s sacred stem. raised in all the Yearly Meetings to supply 
and languid. ‘This has of late been much : 


augmented, and the number of those who will 
not take bribes (that is, through favour and 
affection pervert judgment) increased. I pray 
‘ . eg ? 

God, for his great name’s sake, and his peo- 
ple’s preservation, this good work may pros- 
per! Public ministry, though a great bles- 


; young families who cannot purchase it, exten- 
The verdant meads, the purling streams, Pa cai iol ; hild : 
The peaceful woodland bowers, sive at vantages might accrue to children in 
Where once we wander’d carelessly, giving them an early knowledge of our princi- 
Recall those happy hours; ples, history, and testimonies. 
The Journal abounds with interesting inci- 


Recall to mind, not to enjoy, dents, calculated to arrest and please the seri- 


For, ah ! they’re ever past ; 


sing, help, and comfort to God’s people, may| The joys of early friendships were ous youthful mind, and would essentially aid 
be shunned, evaded, and turned off by seadiieel By far too sweet to last. in the cause of religious education, which is 
, , “ 


rising into importance and claiming the atten- 
tion of Friends in a more impressive manner, 
than it has done for many years. Nosuitable 


duals: but the church cannot easily lose 
ground, under a godly, impartial administra- 
tion of sound judgment, and dealing in the 


But shall not hearts, united here, 
By strongest ties of love, 
Still meet, when all life’s ills shall close, 


secinls : In brighter worlds above ? means to keep alive and promote this momen- 
ie, —_ a ee as this . tous object should be neglected; and as a 
ings judgment home, f£hou art the man.—| 11 mourn not then my griefs below, guard against the lamentable consequences of 


Here individuals must condemn the evil, or 
be disunited from the body, that it may not 
be infected or endangered by their defec- 
tion.” 


Nor all their baneful train, 
So I, at last, may meet above, 
My early friends again. 


ignorance of our principles and peculiar testi- 
monies, the journal of the founder of the So- 
ciety would, we apprehend, be as effectual at 
least as any other amongst us. 
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For The “ Friend."’ 


The two subjoined selections are from a 
volume of poems by Richard Manley. Ina note 
to the editors of the Monthly Review, dated 
Southmolton, Devon, (Eng.) September 4th, 
1830, he says, “ its contents are the youthful 
productions of one moving almost in one of 
the humblest situations in life, whose scholastic 
advantages have not exceeded a country 
charity school education, and who, thus far 
through life, has had to struggle with poverty, 
and latterly with a lingering illness.” 

A strain, say the reviewers, of tender and 
delicate feeling, with just so much of a religious 
spirit mixed up with it, as gives a solemn and 
almost affecting character to his lyrics, marks 











. S —— ee | 
For a more detailed, correct and very in- 2 ae , 
. _ > i j ox i 
teresting account of our late Yearly Meeting, eparted this life, on the 22d inst. of pulmonary 
‘ *°| consumption, in the 40th year of her age, Margaret 


we refer our distant subscribers to an article! 4. wife of Isaac Collins. 

under the signature of T. Possessing uncommon loveliness of disposition and 

warm affections, she endeared herself to a large circle 
On another page will be found the substance | % friends, who deeply mourn their loss, although they 

of the enactments of the state of Maryland, are assured, that it 1s her “everlasting gain.” Sur. 


: rounded by many blessings, and in the prime of her 
relating to the people of colour of that state. life, she was enabled to bow in submission, at the ap- 


The bill of similar import in the state of Vir-| proach ofthe pale messenger, who seemed, with respect 
ginia, which passed the house of delegates, it| to her, to be disarmed of his sting. Supported in the 
appears, has been lost in the senate by a ver hour of dissolution by the Saviour in whom she trust- 


er ad ed, there is cause reverently to believe, that her puri- 
small majority. We may now explicitly state, fied spirit peacefully departed from its frail tenement, 


that, in all that we have published in regard to} and ascended to the bosom of its God. 
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Sounp ScripruraL Views or Earty Frrenps, 


WITH RESPECT TO CuRISTIAN DocrRINE, 


DEDUCED FROM THEIR PuBLic PREACHING. 
Extract from a Sermon preached by John 

Bowater, at St. John’s Street, March 18, 

1823. 

Concluded from page 223 

Mv friends, we have need of supplies from 
God every day; we have need of our daily 
bread. And God gives bread to the hungry 
soul; “ He filleth the hungry with good 
things.” This is what we labour and travail 
for. Now it is those that are hungry that 
God takes notice of, and gives bread to; he 
hath promised that “ those that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness shall be filled.’ 
See what you are hunting after this day. 
What is it that your souls do desire? You 
have presented your bodies here at this time, 
what is it for? Is it to hear what a man can 
say—to hear eloquence of speech—to hear 
some novelties! or is it your end to wait 
upon God! I would have every one of you 
to wait for yourselves; you that have been 
acquainted with the manifestation of the spi- 
rit,-wait in it, feel your minds exercised to- 
wards God; wait at his footstool. This was 
Mary’s choice, when Martha was cumbered 
about many things. Mary attended at the 
footstool of Jesus; her attendance was upon 
him. So, friends, let us all look unto the 
Lord, and wait upon him—wait for his ap- 
pearance, and for his salvation to be mani- 
fested to us. Wait that you may know that 


arm of power which wrought te ‘nderness in 


you, and did beget desires in your souls after 
that which is good. Wait that you may be 
strengthened in that power, that you may be 
a growing people, that you may grow in grace 
and virtue, that you may “ grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ.” There are degrees of 
grace, and there are several statures and de- 
grees of growth. You may read of several 


statures, 1 John ii. 13, children, young men, | 


and fathers: “I have written unto you, fa- 
thers, because ye have known him that is 
from the beginning. I have written unto you, 
young men, because ye are strong, and the| 
word | of God abideth in you, and ye have | 
overcome the wicked one. 
little children, because ye have known the 
Father.” 

Now you that make a profession of the 
troth, ate how far you are grown into the life} 


of it; see how far it hath prevailed so as to|love and mercy have been extended to us.| 


season your souls, and to mi ike you savoury 
to God, that you may not only stand in a pro- | 
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that you be every one concerned for your- 
selves; mind your travail: * Lay aside every| grace and blessing 





Now God hath made us partakers of this 
; blessed be the Lord our 


weight and burthen, and the sin which doth|God who hath made a remnant partakers of 


so easily beset you; and run with patience| it, 


that have given up their all, that they 


the race that is set before you, looking unto} might enjoy truth, and be professors of the 


Jesus, 
finisher of your faith.” 


fort of thy soul; 
hath begun in thee. 


whe is the author, and will be the} truth. 

If thou dost give up} remnant 
thyself to him, he that is the author will be| since we have been a people. The 
the finisher of thy faith, to the joy and com- 


And the Lord hath preserved this 
through many tribulations, ever 


love of 
God, and his Almighty power, have surround. 


he will perfect the work he|ed us; and he hath gathered us to be a peo- 


ple. Many of us having living experience 


[ would have neither old nor young to satis-| of the tender mercies and blessings of God: 


fy yourselves with an outside profession of| we cannot say that he hath 


the truth of God: but see that you be con- 


verted; that you be “ broken off from the 


wild olive,” and ingrafted into Christ; see 


that there be a thorough reformation wrought 


in your souls, and that you be separated from | 
What doth an outward| 


that which is evil. 
separation signify, if there be not an inward 
separation! 2 Cor, vi. 17. “ Wherefore come | 
out from amongst them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean| 
thing; and I will receive you, and will be a} 
father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and| 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” Wait! 
upon the Lord, and know an inward separa- 
tion; for what will it signify to change the} 
name, and retain the corrupt nature, the old 
nature; and to live in pride, vanity, lust, co- 
_vetousness, and other abominations. What 


doth it signify to make a profession of Chris-| 


tianity, while people live in these sins from 
day to day! 


which God hath cast up. Many men have 
been casting up ways of their own devising, 
but God hath cast up “a way for the ransom- 
ed of the Lord, that the way-faring man, 
though a fool, shall not err therein.’> The 
unclean beasts have not trod in this way; the 
ransomed of the Lord, those that are redeem- 
ed from their vain conversation, these are 
they that walk in this pure and holy way, the 
way of righteousness and truth. See thi ut | 
you be joined to the truth; and that will be 
for your good; not that God hath need of us, 
but we have need to be reconciled to him.| 
Man hath need of reconciliation to God his 
Maker; for he hath gone astray from him, 


I write unto you,|and hath been separated by reason of sin, and| 


|had need to be reconciled. 

Friends, | would have you to prize the 
mercy of God, and the day ‘of his 
He hath stretched forth his hand; 


Visitation. 
and his 


|'There were many good people, zealous peo- 
ple, that desired to see the days that we now 


fession and be professors of life, but posses- | see, and have not lived to see them; but have 
sors of life, and the life of Jesus; that you/died in the faith of this, that God would send 


may receive life and ability from him every |f 


day, so as to be enabled, by his power, to per- 
form what he requires of you: now there is 
no more required of us but faithfulness ac-| 
cording to the ability of grace given. The 
Lord God hath been free in his love, and hath | 
communicated to us a talent or talents. Now| 





it is those that are faithful in a little that he| 


will commit more unto; but do not expect a 
greater talent, or more to be communicated, | 
till you have been faithful in a little, which |: 
hath already been made manifest to you. See 


| 


forth more of his light, more of his grace, to 
the children of men: and that the light of the 


moon should be as the light of the sun, and 


the light of the sun as the light of seven 
jdays. Many good people that are gone to 
‘thei sir rest, have died in the faith of it, though 
they howe never attained to see the days that 
we have seen. God hath stretched forth his 
hand to the nations, and sent forth his ser- 
| vants to declare the glad tidings of peace and 
salvation, to be perfected through Christ Je- 


isus the Mediator. 


See that you be found in that holy way| 


been a bad mas- 
ter; he hath not laid hard things upon us; he 
hath fed his flock like a shepherd; he hath 
gathered the lambs with his arm, and carried 
them in his bosom, and doth gently lead those 
that are with young. Isa. xl. The spirit 
of the Lord hath led us on ge se and hath 
instructed us according to our capacities. He 
‘hath not laid hard matters upon us, when we 
were as weak children, but he hath nour- 
ished us by degrees, and fed us with the sin- 
cere milk of the word, that we might grow 
thereby; that we might grow in grace, and 
in virtue, and goodness, that you may be 
| strengthe ned in your inward man. ‘The out- 
ward man cannot long subsist without food, 
but the body without food will grow weak 
and feeble; nor can the soul live unto God, 
}except it receive strength and nourishment 
from him, who “ fills the hungry with good 
things, and sends the rich empty away.” 

Wait upon God, that you may be strength- 
ened, and enabled to perform your duty, and 
what God requires for you. ‘ Obedience is 
better than sacrifice, and to obe »y the voice of 
the Lord, than the fat of rams.” It is in 
Christ alone that we have acceptance with 
God; and he “ is the author of eternal salva- 
tion to all them that obey him.” 

Take heed lest the mystery of iniquity 
work in your minds and spirits, work to a 
| fles shly libe rty, to liberty to sin! The spirit 
of God works libe rty and freedom from sin, 
and from the bondage of corruption; not to 
| give way to it. “If Christ hath made you 
‘free, then ye shall be free indeed. Where 
| the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,”’ a 
freedom from sin: the lusts of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, they 
are not of the Father, but of the world. 
| Many people indulge the lusts of their own 
|mind, and embrace pride, vanity, and arro- 
| gance, those things that are evil; and so cor- 
rupt themselves, and go out of the way of 
God, reaching after the pleasures of the 
world and the lusts of it. Here people go 
astray; but by keeping to the spirit, when 
the temptation comes to us to gratify our 
flesh, the spirit of the Lord lifts up a stand- 
ard against it. We have tried ourselves and 
our own spirits; and in our own strength we 
could never get forward in the ways of God. 
We have been convinced of it, that though 
our understandings have been clear to know 
the way of truth, yct by our own striving we 
;can never get forward; by striving in our 
own wills. 

Take heed that in your striving you do not 
set up self; but humble yourselves to the 
dust, and sit at the feet of Jesus; learn of 
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him to be meek and lowly. He that is the up in this portion of his heritage. An in- 
chief among you, let him be the servant of crease of simplicity and becoming plainness 
all. Do not strive for high places, nor for of dress, was strikingly obvious when com- | 
honour and dignity, and to be accounted of | pared with former years, and we trust that the 

among men. If we may have the favour of |testimonies of the Society in these respects 
God, we should be content to dwell in a low | are claiming the more general observance of | 
place; to be a door-kee ‘per in the house of| our younger members. We sincerely desire 
God, we shall think sufficient. I doubt not, | that this may continue to be the case, being 
will a gracious soul say, but God hath a suffi-| well assured, that in proportion as our love to | 
ciency in store for me, whensoever he calls iC hrist and his cause increases, and our attach- | 
me out of the world. Christ Jesus, my Lord, | me nt to the religious Society of which we are | 
is gone before to prepare a place for me; and | members becomes strengthened, we shall feel | 


he hath also promised: “ [ will come again} bound to evince in the simplicity of our dress | 


to receive you to myself; and where | am,|and demeanour, as well as the moderation andl 
there shall my servants be.” If Christ be plainness of the furniture of our houses and 
gone to prepare a place for us, we need not|our manner of life, that we are weaned from 
question our reward; if the spirit of God|the fashions and customs of the world; and as 
beareth witness with our spirits that we are|strangers and pilgrims on earth, are looking 


heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ. | ward and those enduring riches which are re- 
Seek peace with the Lord, seek reconcilia-| served for the righteous in the kingdom of 
tion with God in the right way. There are | he vaven. The interesting subject of educa- 
two ways, the way that leads to life, and the|tion again engaged the attention of the meet- 
way that leads to destruction; the narrow w ay,|ing, and it was gratifying to observe from the 
and the broad way. Are you in that way | Reports, that all the ‘Quarterly Meetings had 


which God hath cast up!’ If you are in }been actively and efficiently engaged in the 
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rate their condition—but we surely ought to 
do the little that we can; lest he who heareth 
the cry of the oppressed and the sighs of the 
i nee ‘dy, should come down and plead with us 
in righteous retribution. 

Epistles from our brethren of all the Year- 


\ly Meetings on this continent, and from that 


in London, were received and answered as 
usual; and the feeling that the Society, 
\wherever situated, is still one people, holding 
lone common faith, and labouring to maintain 
lthe same testimonies, was sweetly animating. 
The recurrence of these annual solemni- 
ities, and the opportunities they furnish = 
mingling in harmonious exercise, as well a 
social intercourse, with the members of re 
tant meetings, tend to strengthen the bond of 
union in the Society, and to make us feel 


and household of faith. ‘To those especially 
whose lot is cast in small meetings, where 
they often meet but the two or three, it 
must be peculiarly consolatory to come up 
to these solemn assemblies, where they are 
cheered and animated by the company and 
countenances of their friends, and perceive, 


Christ, he is the way, the truth, and the life; | promotion of this important concern. It is a|that, few and feeble as the *y often feel, they 
if you are in Christ, you are new creatures. |circumstance which promises well for the fu-|are not only the objects of the tender sympa- 
Consider what you know of ac hange, of dy-|ture prosperity of the Society, that Friends are | thy and affectionate solicitude of the church, 
ing unto sin, and living unto righteousness. | so generally taking up the subject on the but fill a place and station in its organization, 
* Put off the old man with his deeds, and put| ground of religious obligation, and as a mat-| Which contributes to the welfare and prospe- 


on the new man, which after God is created | iter of duty are willing to make no inconsid- 
in righteousness and true holiness.’ 
der how it is with you: whether you live in|obtain a guarded and liberal education for 
sin, or in holiness and righteousness. All /their children. So great are the benefits to 
sin is of the devil, he is the author of sin: lbe secured by a proper attention to this sub- 
« What fruit had ye in those things whereof \ject, that no reasonable sacrifice should be 
ye are now ashame d; for the end of those | withheld, and some, we think, might find al 
things is death? Ye were the servants of sin; | large portion of the means for procuring such | 
but being made free from sin, ye became the|jnstruction for their children, in the money 
servants of righteousness; and now, being! which is uselessly expended in the purchase 
made free from sin, and become servants to | of articles of.superfluity or extravagance. 
God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and} Connected with this, we must not omit to 
the end everlasting life.” Here is a good | notice the boarding school at West-town.— 
change, from being servants of sin to be/From the report of the committee who have 
made free from sin, through the Mediator, |it in charge, it appears that this seminary is 
Christ Jesus. lin a satisfactory and desirable state. The 
lave »rage number of scholars during the year, 
For “ The Friend.” {has been one hundred boys and one hundred 
The Yearly Meeting of Friends of Penn-|and seven girls, whose improvement and ge- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and parts ad- |neral good order bear ample testimony to the 
jacent, held in this city, closed its session for |< xcellence of the institution,and afford ground 
the present year on Sixth di iy afternoon, the }to believe that the religious concern which 
20th inst. It was the largest Yearly Meet- {led to the establishment of the school, con- 


ing held since the separation, and little if any |tinues to be in good measure anwsered. The 


smaller than it used to be, previous to the ex-jlarge number of scholars for more than a year | 


citement created by the Hicksite controversy. | past having rendered some further accommo- 
We think it may be considered in many re- | dation necessary, especially on the boys’ side, 
spects a memorable mecting—the large num- |it is concluded to erect an additional building 
ber of young persons in attendance—the so- at the west end of the present range. 

lemnity which pres vailed during most of the | The report from the Indian committee con- 

sittings; the serious and orderly deportment| ‘tained an interesting and affecting address 
of the youth and the deep interest in the busi- from some of the chiefs to Friends, conveyed 
ness which they evinced, together with the |through the Friend who lately resided at Tu- 
entire harmony and unity that attended the |nessassah. It seemed to us like a last fare- 
discussion and conclusion of the several im-|well, and excited feelings of the deepest 
portant subjec ts which came under considera- |sympathy and commiseration, for the wrongs 
tion, evince that the good presence of the |and hardships which the untutored children 

heavenly Shepherd is not withdrawn from us, {of the forest endure from the white popula- 
and afford the encouraging and consoling hope, |tion of this highly favoured land. Our debt 
that through his continued care and mercy, |to them is great—too great, we fear, to be 
a succession of faithful labourers are coming |cancelled by aught that we can do to melio- 








children of God; and if children, then heirs, | and pressing toward that recompense of oc and more as brethren of one family 


rity of the whole. 


Consi- ‘erable sacrifice of time and money inorder to} We have often admired the wisdom, beau- 


ty, and excellence of the system of church 
government, instituted in our religious Socie- 
ty—the connection and dependence of the 
meetings and members one upon another, and 
the harmony with which all move toward pro- 
moting the general good, when acting under 
a measure of that divine wisdom, which 
“ planned, and built, and still upholds it all.” 

May every member of the Society duly prize 
the great privilege of membership—and may 
we all, however humble or obscure our sta- 
tion, strive together with renewed earnest- 
ness for gre ater degre es of consistency and 
conformity with our high profession, that by 
individual amendment, a general revival of 
fancient zeal and piety may be experienced, 
lend the dignity and brightne ss of the Society 
restored. Ze 





| Fifteenth Annual Report on the state of the 
| Asylum, for the relief of persons deprived 
of the use of their Reason.—Published by 

direction of the Contributors, third month, 

1823. 

The managers of the Asylum submit to the 
|contributors the following detailed account of 
\the state of the institution, and of their pro- 
\ceedings since their last report. 

During the past year 31 patients have been 
admitted into the Asylum. The number 
| unde r care at the date of the last statement 

was 35. Since then 14 have been discharged 
and 6 have died. ‘There are at present in the 
thouse 46 patients. Of those who have been 
| discharged, 8 were recovered, 2 much im- 
| proved, and 4 without apparent improve ment. 
J Of those who remain 6 are restored, 2 much 
improved, 3 improved, and 35 without any 


lapparent improvement, of whom 25 are old 
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and apparently incurable cases. 


The deaths| 


A change in the arrangements respecting | 


| The cost of these two important and unavoida- 


which have occurred have chiefly been of|the medical department, having become ad-| ble expenses will be several thousand dollars, 
aged and infirm patients, whose health had visable in consequence of the resignation of|'The institution is still deeply in debt, and the 


long been declining. 


| Dr. Edward Taylor, and the appointment of a| income from the board of patients is scarcely 


From the treasurer’s report, it appears that) Friend, who is not a physician, to succeed him; ;| adequate to the proper expenditure of the 


the balance in his hands on the Ist. instant) ‘and Dr. Charles Pickering, having desired to; house. 


was 593 dollars 78 cents. 


| be released at an early period from the charge| 


Under these circumstanees, the con. 
tributors at their late meeting authorised the 


From the report of the committee of ac-|of the Asylum, a temporary arrangement has | managers, to build a substantial stone wall 
counts, it appears that the sum which has ac-| been made, and Dr. Robert Morton, and Dr.|around the patients’ yards, and to put a new 


crued for the board, &c. of patients, produce| 
of farm sold, and ground rent, has been 5,809) 
dollars 58 cents. There have also been re- 
ceived from new contributors 25 dollars, and 
the nett proceeds of a legacy of 100 dollars 
by our friend Thomas Lee, of Oley, deceased, 
amounting to 97 dollars 50 cents. 

In our former reports, the account of €x- 
penditures has been closed, so as to include 
the payments sanctioned at the meeting of 
the managers in the third month. As this) 
was found to be in many respects inconve- 
- nient, it has been concluded to close it on the 
Ist of the 3d month. ‘The various expenses 
reported at this time, which amount to 4914 
dollars, 82 cents, include therefore eleven and 
not twelve months’ disbursements. If to this 


cond month 1831, and reported last year, it 
will bring the expenses of the year to 5,432 
dollars 66 cents, shewing an excess of income 
from the board, &c. of patients, and the ground 
rent, above all the disbursements including 
interest money—of 376 dollars 92 cents. 

The superintendent reports, that the pro- 
duce of the farm for the year has been 50 
bushels of wheat, 200 bushels of Indian corn, 
100 bushels of potatoes, 40 bushels of tur- 
nips, 15 bushels of onions, and 34 two-horse) 
loads of hay. Six hogs weighing 1631 Ibs. 
nett have been killed, and produce amounting 
to 120 dollars 88 cents has been sold. The} 
present farm stock consists of three horses, | 
eight cows and six pigs. 

Our friends Edward and Sarah Taylor, 
having given the managers notice of their in- 
tention to leave the Asylum, on or before the 
Ist of the fourth month next, our attention 
was early drawn to the duty of providing 
suitable successors to them. An application 
made by John C. Redmond and Letitia his 
wife, of New York, proved upon inquiry to be 
satisfactory, and they have accordingly been 
appointed. They are members of our religious 
Society, and are expected shortly to enter 
upon the duties of the stations so long and 
acceptably filled by Dr. Taylor and his wife. 


sum we add the amount expended in the 


Charles Evans, appointed attending physicians 
to the house. 

The average residence in the house of 
those patients who have been restored has 
been 52 months, of those who have been 
much improved 155 months, of those who 
have been improved 144 months, and of those 
whom the treatment has not essentially bene- 
fited 174 months. It thus appears that in 
the majority of cases a residence of a few 
months will ascertain the probable termina- 
tion of the disease, and that in those whose 
malady is more deeply seated, a residence of 
a year and a half has generally been found 
greatly to meliorate the condition of the pa- 
tient. There have been some remarkable 
exceptions to the first rule. Two patients— 
the one, acase admitted for the second, and the 
other for the fourth time, have been restored 
after a residence of two years and nine months. 
One patient who had been labouring under 
insanity for four years, and another for three 
years, previously to their admission, were 
discharged restored, the former after a resi- 
dence of three years, and the latter after a 
residence of five years and three months in the 
house. These facts should teach us that 
while there is life there is hope, and prevent 
us from ever despairing or relaxing in our 
efforts to alleviate this awful malady. 

The list of patients who have been removed 
by their friends without apparent improve- 
ment, may be divided into two classes. Five 
of these patients resided in the house for 
more than two years, viz: three, upwards of 
eight years, one, three and a half years, and 
one, two years and eight months. 

The average residence of the remaining 23 
was four months, a period altogether inade- 
quate to ascertain the influence of our mode 
of treatment. ‘The former class only can be 
considered as being proved by experience to 
be incurable cases, 
could probably alleviate. If to these we add 
several incurable patients removed by death, 


and 25 now in the house whose disease is of| 


many years’ continuance, and most of whom 


whose malady no skill} 


roof on the house, if it should be found ne. 
cessary. They also appointed a committee 
to solicit donations and contributions towards 
the accomplishment of these objects. It ig 
hoped that the friends of the institution will 
come forward and subscribe freely towards 
these objects, which are so essential to the 
comfort and security of the patients. 


DIMINUTIVE VOLUME. 


A friend recently gave us a book that he 
procured in Europe, which presents as fine a 
specimen of the art of printing as can be found 
in the world. The little volume is from the 
well known press of Didot, at Paris, is about 
three inches in length, and an inch and a half 
in width. The types with which it is printed 
are called microscropic characters, and the 
whole work, which is not half an inch in 
thickness, contains as many of Rochefoucault’s 
maxims as would fill, in conspicuous charac- 
ters, a volume of the size of one of those com- 
posing Harper’s Family Library. The name 
of the publisher, which occurs frequently at 
the bottom of a page, cannot be read, save 
through a magnifying glass; and yet the 
words and letters are perfect in their forma- 
tion and arrangement. The tome is truly 
unique, and though a Lilliputian affair, is cer- 
tainly a very great curiosity. Didot is said 
to have expressed his determination to pub- 
lish the works of Horace in a volume so small 
that it might be enclosed in a square locket, 
or in a breast pin, without being perceived. 

Philad. Gaz. 


THE OTHER EXTREME. 


The Gigantic Book.—We translate the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Le Globe of the 
19th ult :—“ The largest book that ever went 
to press will appear next year in London.— 
It will be entitled “The Pantheon of English 
Heroes.” Every page will be 24 feet high 
by 12 broad, and the letters will be half a foot 
long. It has been necessary to construct a 
machine expressly for the fabrication of the 
paper. This gigantic work will be printed 


Although the probability of recovery is|have been upwards of two years in the insti-|by means of a steam engine, and instead of 


much diminished by delay in subjecting pa-|tution, we shall obtain the whole number black ink, gold varnish will be used. 


tients to proper me sdical care; the experience | 
at our institution holds out inducements not} 
to despair of benefit even after years of men-| 
tal alienation. Of 116 patients, who have| 
been discharged cured, 38 were cases of first! 
attack not exceeding three months in dura-| 
tion, 14 were cases not exceeding twelve! 
months duration, 20 were cases not exceed- 
ing 5 years’ duration, 4 were cases in which the 
disease had continued from 5 to 10 years, and 
in 6 cases the disease was upwards of 10) 
vears standing previously to admission. The 
remaining 66 were cases ‘of second or repeated 
attacks. 


| upon whom our system has been fairly tried 
|and found altogether ineffectual. 

The patients’ yard has hitherto been sur- 
rounded by a high board fence, which is now 
so much decay ed as to render it necessary to 
replace it with one more durable. ‘The se- 
curity of the patients requires this to be done 
speedily and in the best manner. In addition 
to this expense it has been found, that, owing 
to the mode in which the slate roof of the 
original buildings was put on, it has never 
been water tight, and it has become necessary 
for the preservation of the building to have 
the roof thoroughly examined and repaired. 


Only 
one hundred copies will be struck off, intend- 
ed as the ornaments of the principal English 
libraries !”—Lon. Lit. Gaz. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

The stated annual meeting of Friends’ Cen- 
tral School Association, will be held on Second 
day, the 14th of the 5th month next, at 3 
o'clock, P. M. Heny Corr, Secretary. 


Married, on the 28th of Third month, at Friends’ 
meeting house, Muncy, Josnva Mav te, of Bellmont 
county, Ohio, to Saran N. Ecroyp, daughter of the 
late James Ecroyd, of Muncy, Lycoming county, Pa. 





